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Tin* information explosion has hit physic .il education, Ru< 
searchers are dlsroverlnn now links ImMwiumi osorrlso and\. 
human physiology, Others are lnvosilnallnn neun>lonleal as*j 
perls of motor control, Union computer stipulation and other; 
sophisticated techniques, biomechanics researchers ore find-! 
Ing new ways lo analyze human movement. As a result of 
renewed interest In so< lal, cultural, and psychological aspects! 
of movement, a vast, highly specialized, body of knowledge; 
has emerged, 

Many physical education teachers Wiyit to use and apply 
Information particularly relevant to their teaching, It is not an 
easy task, The quantity of research alone would require a 
dawn to dusk reading schedule, The specialized nature of the 
research tends to make It difficult for a layperson to compnv 
hend fully. And finally, little work has been directed toward 
applying the research to the more practical concerns oil 
teachers in the field. Thus the burgeoning body of information! 
available to researchers and academicians has had little irvH 
pact on physical education programs in the field. 

The Basic Stuff series is the culmination of ihp National 
Association for Sport and Physical Education efforts to con- 
front this problem. An attempt was made to identify basic 
knowledge relevant to physical education programs and to 
present that knowledge in a useful, readable format. The 
series is not concerned with physical education curriculum 
design, but the "basic stuff" concepts are common core in- 
formation pervading any physical education course of study. 

The selection of knowledge for inclusion in the series was 
based upon its relevance to students in physical education 
programs. Several common student motives or purposes for 
participation were identified: health (feeling good), appear- 
ance (looking good), achievement (doing better), social (get- 
ting along), aesthetic (turning on), and coping with the envi- 
ronment (surviving). Concepts vvere then selected which 
provided information useful to students in accomplishing 
these purposes. 

The Basic Stuff project includes two- types of booklets. 
Series I is designed for usq by preservice and inservice 
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h'tii Ihm h and consists of sis pamphh'h i niuorniiiH c J i hc: i - 
plinaiy areas: pnpihsp physiology i kineMnloHv, motor de- 
velopment « u i< I motor IparniiiH, m H'itil/psychnloHi<'«il usped* 
of movpmenl, and movement in llif * humanllios Mil, history, 
philosophy), I his firsi series summari/ps information on Mil* 
dent purposes, Series II is also designed tor usehy leai hprs hut 
villi a diffprent fonis, Ihree hnndlmoks aw iiu ludedi iMrly 
i lilhlhiMid; childhood; adolpsrpnte, lai h deMrihos i»\iim* 
pies of instriK tiniiiil in livltlps whlrh i tmlc I In* uhimI In Kmc h 
appropriate physical education concepts to imcJi »irp Kroiip. 

I hp development of the llaslc Sluff series litis heon a mop- 
erative effort of teams of scholars and public' school Kmc Ihms, 
Scholars provided lh<» psptMliso in the content nriMS iincl In I ho 
development of instriK lional materials, Puhlh school 
teat hers identified relevant o lo students, lipid tested inslruc * 
lional activities, and encouraged thp s< holors lo wrllo for 
Uenoral uiulersiandlnM, ' 

I hp formal of the booklets was designed to hp fun and 
readable. Series I is structured as a (|iioslion and answer 
dialogue between sIucUmiIs and a teacher, Series II con- 
tinups this emphasis with the infusion of knowludno Into (ho 
world of physical education instructional prpijrams, Our 
hope is that tin? Hash* Stuff series c^n help to make this 
scenario a reality, 

l inda L, Ma a. / //(or/a/ CommiiUv 
University- of Houston 
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introduction 



Thin booklol h ono of throe in Ihn Hnsif Stuff Storiw II 
designed lo iHlclroHH Uwluw, parent*, and other adults who 
may ho responsible for implemcntinH physu 'ill education pro- 
gram* for children, This particular booklet to for children in 
llw aVj-H year-old tiH*> range, Thto inlrocluc -lion explain* the 
formal used lo pmwnl Iho ( onlenl in the following i hoplorn, 
Iocuhoh on some c rilic nl concern* related in the teaching 
/)/(H ess, and (lr*iws attention lo some basic ideas about t Uh 
rieulum building whic h ciin help you sol up the bosl program 
for the youngsters with whom you work, 



Format of Chapters 



Chapters and Their Contents 

I ho chapter contents of this Series II booklet follow (ho 
same headings .is In Series I, You'll find Information about 
Fooling Good, Looking Good, Doing Hotter, Getting Aonft 
Turning ( )n, and Surviving each In Its own chapter In Series II 
for the ago group to which the booklet Is pointed. Under each 
of these chapter heading are placed all of the concepts 
appropriate for the youngest ago Kroup (ranging from IVx to 8) 
selected from all of the Series I booklets. Thus In this Series II 
booklet chapter for Feeling Good, concepts from Exorcise 
Physiology* Kinesiology, Motor Development, Motor Learn- 
ing, Psychosocial Aspects of Physical Education, and 
Humanities are found, all of which relate to helping young 
children Feel Good in and through their movement activities. 

The last part of this booklet provides Recommended 
Readings to help you locate additional resources to consult for 
ideas about further learning experiences for children beyond 
the scope of this booklet. Our text is designed to provide you 
with a framework or mindset as an access tool for making 
sense from the much more comprehensive activity texts and 
books available. Its purpose is also to give you some rational, 
logical criteria on which to base your own choices of specific 
activities taken from these other sources to incorporate into a 
lesson. 

xi 
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Concepti 

The question 
appears in bold 
type in (he 
margin 



( «\s tin i!lnsiMtinn, suppose yon wanted in thump wind 
running aclivilip* in hp|p Ihp children you instruct In improve 
iIhmt cardiorphpiralnry filing Ymi alw reali/p Ihal the ac- 
livilip* ^olpclpd should provide maximum *u livilv ppr unit nf 
limu for die larg^l numher of children al Ihe same limp. Qven 
iIipw goal* vnu tine I several teMs MiHHMsiiifiH iMihpr lag games 
mi mlays lor developing running *kilk You would prnbahly 
chonsn a lag MNP over a relay, since all children could hp 
innvinK al ilw ww* limp rather lhan standing in »i 'inn wailing 
Iheii turns whilp a Ipw movpd ill uncp : Hiis chnicp would 
heller hprvp your intention lor Ihal lesson ol working nn I hp 
cardiorpspiraiory fitness of those childrpn, 

lat h resource included in our Recommended Readings Is 
annotated briefly lo give you an idea of its volute and strengths 
in use in your own leaching, In the rhythms and danco refer- 
ences you'll find suggestions loi music and musical accom* 
panimenls as vvpII as activities, I hp games «hhI spnrls sources 
also include recommendations lur equipment and apparatus, 
I iu h bonk on I hp list provides additional recommendations 
lor resources so Ihal you din npvpr run onl of inlurmalloni 

How the Chapters Are Arranged 

In each of the following chapters, Ihp formal Is standardized 
as shown hplovv! 

( (ituvpt prewntMiun vv/f/x/uesf/n/rs, Al Ihe lop of the page, 
ihp selected conce/)f Is presented, along with some related 
(/uesf/om whic h children ml^ht .ink about Ihu concept. Tor 
instance, here are ihrpe concepts iind their related questions: 

1 , (Doing »Pttor) COMPARING WITH OTHERS: I low can 
I move like others? I low can others movo like mof How 
con I move differently from others? How can others 
move diffidently from me? 

2. (Coping) II IE CA )AL p( )R I I 111 SKILL DETERMINES 11 IE • 
IORM ()f : THE SKILL: How does my purpose affect how 

I do the movement? 
C (Turning On) THE |OY OE EXPERIENCING MOVE- 
MENT: I low can I move and what can I do that gives me 
pleasure in moving? 
Learning experiences. Next you will find several suggested 
learning experiences to illustrate the particular concept. We 
have attempted to represent possibilities from the three broad 
activity areas of a well-rounded movement curriculum: 
games and sports; gymnastics and body control activities; 
rhythms and dance. We believe it is important for children to 
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hawi upp>Htumhe> fMf all Ml \\}**$ v*uie%i ^WUHH>!> The 

iiu lubjnn Mt 4(1 thrw miivily in >» phv^K tMtMijnn 
uiffuiiiMi^ prnmnin* v>^I|-iomihUh| mnvwiu'nt *M!I anjMM- 
linn hy * hilflwn. Amm^k> \> impnrtan! ai Mvil\ hnw- 
ovvr. iluMvniinHUMnMlM nnUnnsid^ it within iluMHimt-ivtri 
ih|h [MMivMivM &hic SUill s^fi^r 

In n>wio> s-infl *f*Mfi fvlMml *»HivHtr>. I'hildwn Iwvtf 
tlw!H"t« In mhivm in MHpuiMiwvnmiHililiYtf *iiiMiinn* h**v- 
hmwI hv M^H itu pMymij llnwovnf lor ihM vnun^r 
i hildron (i hihwnrv oniiilwl mwfwl>)U\v wti\iim might In* 
mom applit ahh> ilwn wmo*; ninco IhM ihildron will not hp 
miumiH in innnal nl Imvor nr^mi^iinn unlil Mimv 
mm* h ilu» *wo nnuip mi n il. t hildmn Iwvm In loam in hamllo 
nhjoi Is will) *nmo ihnu^^ nl sw i holnro Ihoy mhh^H^ in 
Hamo* ImmmI mii iho sMIh Ml nhjo* I hamllinn Vwy ynunn 
ihildron'* tfamos are nmm informal and untidily Mil inln Iho 
lalonnry nl iroo play 

/if h/v confm/ hmi/ Hvm/hhiic* ^//h m \\ as halaw inH« iih 
vvninHi Imnmnlinn, n\inl/ni*n-lni omolinn, and nuinipultb 
livp »h linns -Iho application ni Ihoso lundamonlal nMlta in 
mnro hporiali/od contests nl spoils and hanio*, dawn, or 
Hymnaslk scnme* during subsequent periods nf Ihoir Iivoh <f nf 
example, (h ihhhnn a basketball, puiliiiH d iw^lnfl a 
volleyball), Some 7= and H-yn»u olds may ho very hinhly 
skilled (in (ho sense nl a hi^h level nl perlormam 0 a< ( urac y, 
eonsisiew y, speed, or form) in a few isolated skill* sm h as 
(IninH a i artwheel or |>) U hintf 0 baseball or passinH a fnolhall, 
hul they do nnl maintain this IiIhIi performance level coiihIh- 
lenlly across iyUwhv number nf diverse skills, 

In rhythm \\n\l (Iaihv iUlivitios, chlldron hsun lo movt? In 
ivKitlon lopxlornal stimuli, UMMllyiiuclllofy, sonuMimosvlsiuil 
or kliu'slholU:. Onco tlu?y Intvu «u (|ulrod nMsoiuihli* tnnlrnl 
over locomotion nnd nondocomotlon patterns, (hoy con Ihon 
iiso thorn In tho moro rostri( loci ( onloxt of actions In 0 spoclflc 
timo fmmo: ''run in tlmo with tho drum sounds I moko/' 'Skip 
in timo to this ploc'o of houncy music," Loss toucher* 
htruclurod (lancinK may Im» in tho form of chlld-croalod Indi- 
vidual rosponsos to I h in^s thoy w or (vol: "movo liko a 
rainbow at tho ond of a storm/' "how would you movo as 
softly as tho fur fools/" 

/ roc /Vtiy is a spoclal category activity in which toachors 
do not structure tho actions for children but allow thorn to 
make decisions about what they will do, with whom they will 
do it, and what equipment they wishjto attempt* In this hand- 
book there will be no special section for free play under each 
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Age Level Subdivisions 

The members of this writing team believe very strongly that 
2V 2 year-olds and 8 year-olds are considerably different from 
each other. Two and a half year-olds are not challenged by the 
same tasks as eight year-olds, do not respond in the same way 
to particular pieces of equipment; follow different sodsl in- 
teraction systems and have different feelings of groupness, 
react differently tp success and failure, and in essence, inhabit 
whole different physical, mental, social, and psychological 
worlds. Their capabilities are radically different, and their 
perceptual and motot systems are at different stages of de- 
velopment. 

Types of Space 

In developing learning activities as examples of what might 
be clone with each concept, thi^ writing team realized that no. ) 
two environments for gross motor activities are the -same. \ 
Particularly at the preschool level, and in many cases for the 
primary elementary grades K-3, spaces may be available with 
widely disparate characteristics: outdoor playground areas 
(with or without vahous type's of large equipment or ap- 
paratus); indoor gymnasium -spaces (usually well-equipped ^ 
for gam^s and play activities, but not for dance or gymnastics, 1 
track and field, etc.); a small-or medium-sized ordinary room 
with no special equipment at all, or equipment that has to be 
moved in or out to make a space for movement, 

Each type of movement environment^ places certain con- 
straints on 'the teacher's choice of activities for children. For 
example, the size of the area may dictate grouped activities 
rather than an 7 individualized approach. Built-in obstacles of ■ 
some sort, e\, cabinets and bookshelves, may preclude 
selection of highly v.igorous'activities for that space. . 

Activity Appropriateness for Several Concepts 

We have attempted to select the most relevant concepts 
about movement for presentation to the 2V2 to' 8 year-old age 
groups from the Basic Stuff Series I booklets,' realizing'that 
what may be appropriate and plausible, for the 2V2 year-old 
may not, in all likelihood, meet the needs of £jie? 8 year-bid. As 
we chose the concepts related to Physiology of Exercise, 
Kinesiology, Mofor Development, Motor Learning, t 
Humanities, and Psycho-Social Aspects of Physical Educa- 



tion, wc found that the learning experiences envisioned did 
not fall neatly under single concepts only. Instead one learn- 
ing experience could appropriately illustrate several con- 
cepts, depending on how the teacher designed and im- 
plemented that learning experience. For this reason, we have 
indicated a focus for each concept to assist the reader. If, for 
instance, the concept was "PERSONAL- PROGRESS. How 
can I change my movement?" (Doing Better), the'focus for the 
learning experiences could be "to increase success and to 
discover a child s own unique variations." The focus of the 
teacher will depend on the concept selected for presentation 
to the children. A focus on the benefits of participation (Why 
do I like to move?.What are the health benefits?) might set up a 
series of teacher questions designed for children to answer 
verbally about how movement feels when running, jumping, 
etc. An alternative emphasis on these locomotor patterns as a 
basis for successful participation in more specialized forms of 
movement (games and sports, rhythms and dance; body con- 
trol activities and gymnastics) may find the teacher challeng- 
ing children to find ways of running faster, jumping farther, or 
leaping higher. 



Teacher Responsibilities 



There are three major duties for teachers to discharge: 



STRUCTURING 
the environment 
for appropriate learning 



FOCUSING 
attention on what 
can be done 




OBSERVING 
what children do 

to and within 
the'environment 1 



Structure of the Environment 



there? ore three dimensions to the STRUCTURE of the envi- 
ronment: physical, what objects 5re set out; intellectual, 
what questioning/prompting skills arc* used, decisions made, 
goals selected and by whom; emotional, what supporting, 
reinforcing, challenging expertise is provided and control 
demonstrated. 

Physical. Structuring the physical environment means es- 
tablishing the widest possible selection of gymnastic or ma- 
nipulative equipment to meet the needs of the age group 
under supervision. There needs to be something familiar and 
something novel within each day's setup to create an envi- 
ronment which is both secure but yet offers a challenge for 
new learning. 

Intellectual. The intellectual structure of the environment 
involves utilizing the "right mix" of questioning, task-setting, 
and suggests possibilities to children for their movement ex- 
periences. Such structure also includes conscious teacher 
decisions about who will make what kinds of choices during 
activity lessons and who sets which kinds of goals for perfor- 
mance. 

Cognitive Responses from Children. Children's memories 
operate mainly as motor memories in the early stages of 
childhood — action rather than reaction. In Piaget's terms, the 
children are functioning "pre-operatipnally," being bound to 
direct experience for gathering information and thus for learn- 
ing. The child's thinking process is heavily dependent on a 
sensory base using experiences with concrete forms: feeling 
different textures.; tossing different-sized balls; seeing various 
objects fall; etc. This sensory-motor base chaftges to incorpo- 
rate.-*! psychological-cognitive component as children in- 
crease the complexities of their experiences with the world 
and concurrently their^ ability *to make simple abstract 
generalizations aboukthose experiences. According to Piaget, 
the crucial element underlying what is learned is what the 
child has selected to attend, in other words the "cues" within 
the experience. It becomes very important, then, for teachers 
to frequently ..usevword cues and labels to help children in 

• these younger age groups (2M-8) establish the verbal- 
psychological base to join with their sensory-motor-base! 

Complex thinking, including the development of both cog- 
nitive and affective leaning, is achieved through planned 

. instruction to elicit experimentation and-vigorous' interaction 
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with the environment. Skill in concept formation is closely 
linked to language acquisition, so the development of a vo- 
cabulary of movement is imperative for young children, just 
as development of a cognitive language vocabulary is crucial. 
Between five and seven years ihere is a major improvement in 
the ability to think with concepts alone (without specific 
, reference to concrete objects of experiences), and the 
teacher's careful, consistent, and frequent use of labels and 
language during lessons can help children formulate their 
vocabularies in. both senses. 

Varying Children's Responses. Teachers have several flexi- 
ble alternatives for structuring learning activities to vary chil- 
dren's response modes. The advantages of doing this are 
two-fold.. First, multiple responses increase the chances of 
children really practicing sufficiently and showing what they 
can do, and second, the teacher has more varied data upon^ 
which to make judgments about children's progress and im- 
provement in movement skills. 

^Teachers can plan for children to respond to tasks by doing, 
by telling, or by making a permanent representation (a paint- 
ing, drawing, or sculpture). Teachers can select a sjngle re- 
sponse mode for each task presented to children, or use 
multiple response modes concurrently to draw out several 
possible reactions to the same task. To illustrate, children may 
create a dance pattern to represent how they feel about au- 
tumn Jeaves falling from trees; they might describe in words 
how the dance pattern felt as they moved or how the leaves 
looked as they fell; they could draw or paint a picture to 
illustrate their movement patterns, or the leaves actually fal- 
ling. 

Decision-making: Teacher and Child. One step in moving 
toward children's independent decision-making could be for 
teacher and children to jointly decide on goals with' specific 
standards of performance, the teacher establishingwho meets 
the goals and when. r Following this step might be joint 
tea£her-£hild goal setting and joint teacher-child decisions 
about when the goals are met, with the children's contri- 
butions including learning to measure themselves and each 
other to evalQate progress. Completing the move toward child 
independence, the teacher could shift to children individually 
setting their own goals and then deciding when they each 
meet the standards of. the goal, thus gradually helping them 
learn how to make appropriate decisions, rather than simply 
allowing children to make many choices very suddenly with- 
out any sort of step-by-step plan for learning the process of 
choosing wisely. 
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Children's goals/Teachers' goals. Teachers cannot assume 
that their goals are necessarily the same as those held by the 
children for a given movement learning experience, particu- 
larly for the 2V2-8 year-old. For example the teacher may plan 
an activity with the intention of increasing cardiorespiratory 
capacities, while the child's goal is simply to feel good while 
moving fast. Realizing that the teacher and children involved 
in a lesson all have individual personal goals within the same 
situation may help a teacher think about a lesson from several 
perspectives during the planning stages. This capacity for 
"multiple thinking" can enhance teacher flexibility and bring 
about a greater congruence between teacher's and children's 
expectations of final outcomes of a lesson. 

Climate of Control :jdirect teaching or skilled noninterven- 
tion? The teacher's primary responsibility of being "in 
charge" may take any form from very direct control of chil- 
dren and environment at all times to a seemingly complete 
non-intervention. When a teacher is in direct control, he 
starts or stops all children as a group at the same time, gives 
specific tasks with little room for children's judgment or 
choices, and generally interacts with the whole group 
throughout the- lesson rather than attending to individuals. At 
the non-intervention end of the contihuum, a teacher may 
only plan the arrangement of the environment so that during 
the lesson itself children interact primarily with equipment or 
apparatus with minimal verbal prompting from the teacher. 
Eachxhild chooses where, what,~and with whom to move; 
starts and stops himself at will/and is more independent from 
the teacher than in the direct control situation. 

For younger children, the skilled non-intervention'teacher 
role is often more appropriate, while older children may 
respond equally wejl to either direct or indirect teacher ac- 
tions. Of course there are situations for any age group which 
will require the whole contmuurri of teacher behaviors. 

Teacher Flexibility. There are times when, from oneJesson ■ 
to another, or during a single lesson, the teacher's role will 
vary from direct intervention to non-intervention. Achieving 
such flexibility would seem to be a worthwhile goal for a 
teacher because it expands* his repertoire of total teaching 
skills. As the teaching role changes, so does that of the learn- % 
ers, particufarly with regard to decision-making. As the 
teacher makes fewer spontaneous choices for the whole class, 
individual children are free to take over that choiceTmakihg 
for themselves. It is important to remember that teachers need 
to prepare children to take responsibility for their own learn- ' 
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ing by giving them freedom to make their own choices very 
gradually, 

Teacher as Prompter. Teaching young children requires 
clarity, brevity, and specificity of tasks, of questions, and of 
explanations. Ask a single question, and then permit children 
to mtive or respond verbally. Make one short explanation, and 
then repeat, if necessary, after the movement or verbal re- 
sponse. The responses children make to these questions, 
tasks, and explanations will show a gradual change with age 
from" primarily motor responses (showing) to a combination 
which includes verbal ones (telling) as well. One of the 
teacher's major functions is to help children develops vocab- 
ulary which will permit them to'say'how they can move, why 
they move, and how they can move better. It is crucial that the 
teacher use words to describe equipment, actions, feelings, 
and attitudes, and encourage the children to do likewise as 
they participate in activities. ; 

Emotional. Structuring the movement environment in an 
emotional sense refers to the teacher's responsibility to 
maximize success and feelings of satisfaction for all children. 
Providing verbal and physical support and reinforcement for 
achieving goals or trying hard, or encouragement to try again 
and again are important" teacher functions in an early child- 
hood physical education setting. a , 

Observing Children In the Environment 

Observing what children do means seeing the detaijsof the 
skills they perform.and howjhey are performed. Observation ' 
is part of evaluation; in fact, it may be the only way young 
children's progress is measured. Thus it requires very astute 
perceptions, not only of what they do but of the emotions 
shown vhile doing it. Children's emotions are the window to 
the way they feel about activity, and how they feel istrlicial to 
their total development. Only by observing what children dp' 
can you prepare the'next .learning step, and only by accepting 
and respecting children where they . are; helping (hern feel 
good about what they do^and thanhey ddnot have to live up 
to the expectations of others, can you help them change. 
O^et 'children think rn terms whicrrpermit them to uhder- 
standahat they can improve a skill by practice, but because 
ab.ults are*''cogmtive aliens'' to the way young children think, 
they need to feel that they are fespect^d'fpr what they do and 
how the^ perform. They need to be accepted for wanting to 
climb. They may need to, be srK>wn;that; in order to be safe, 



. they need -to-be able to "put two hands on a rung. Being 
psychologically safe is of utmost importance to skill develop- 
ment, for safety impels children toward further development: 
"try to put your thumb around the rung when you climb the 
ladder." Rungs must be small and close enough together to 
insure that this is possible. Teachers must observe that the 
thumb is or is not around. Children must be helped, not 
belittled, into putting the thumb around. 

Observation, evaluation, and focus'on children five and 
older involves three other dimensions: 

1. Did they perform a specific task? Yes? No? 

Task: Find a way to get over a line by taking your weight 
on your hands. 

2. How did they perform the task (quantitative)? 
Possible solutions for six year-olds: Bunny Hop, 
cartwheel, round-off, and walking on hands. 

3. What was the quality of the movement? 

Was the cartwheel rhythmical and was the body 
stretched? 

After each of these questions the teacher/children find ways 
to increase the number of children who comprehend and 
complete the task, the number who can perform each of the 
variety of ways, and the quality of the performance of each 
way. 

Teachers can make daily notes (anecdotal records) about 
the progress or new achievements of each child, can use more 
formalized testing processes (can a child perform a particular 
task? how far can a child throw? how fast can a child run?), or 
can use informal scales to rate a child's performance. A five- 
step semantic differential rating may be anchored in contrast- 
ing pairs of words and the teacher marks, an X somewhere 
between the two Words to describe the child, e.g., 
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timid . 5 : : adventurous 

poor sense of balance : x good balance. 

makes little effort x trips hard 

disturbs class _ x - socially 



well-adjusted 



Focusing 

The focus is directed toward what can be done to support, 
improve, enhance, and develop emerging skills. That is really 
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a two-way street with the teacher focusingon what the child is 
doing and helping children to realize what they are doing. 

Focusing on what children are doing, which may be very 
different ;rom what teachers expect them to do, permits on- 
the-spot selection of what can be done safely right now, and 
what needs to be done tomorrow or next week to insure 
appropriate planning for the next learning step. The teacher's 
skills of questioning/prompting need to be very carefully 
thought out and professionally used. Open-ended questions 
are more successful with younger children and,. as the skills of 
older children become more refined and their cognitive 
abilities develop, more specific questions may be asked: 
"Can you find a way other than the cartwheel to take your 
weight on your hands?" 



Teachers 9 Curriculum Design Tasks 

The teacher's role is crucial in selecting, planning for, 
presenting, and evaluating learning activities which fpster the 
assimilation of concepts about movement. All teachers have 
several tasks to accomplish: becoming aware" of and'develop- 
ing an understanding for the content of physical education; 
1 selecting appropriate content based on the needs of the chil- 
dren with whom they work; sequencing the content and 
fitting it together in meaningful patterns; planning specifically 
for each separate lesson; presenf/ng'the content and. interact- 
ing with the children during the lesson; evaluating both chik 
dren's individual performances and previous lessons as a vital 
part of the ongoing process of continuous, progressive plan- 
ning and doing. » • 

Teachers may approach these common tasks in different 
ways because they are individual people who don't all think 
alike, because there are limitations of facilities, equipment, 
and other environmental, resources, or because they nave 
planned to reach specific educational objectives. Just as we 
•^suggested some general principles to consider when deciding 
.upon appropriate teacher roles to play during lessons,, we 
have some ideas we'd like to share with you about ways to 
structure a curriculum pf physical activities for £.16-8 year-old 
children, a set of guidelines applicable in a variety ofsitua- 
•:, . tionS. \ 1 ■ 

\y ... •■ ■"■ ' • " ' ' ■ ■ 

- Safety First! Clothing and bare feet; equipment check pre- 
. class; equipment setup; appropriateness of tasks. ». 



Balance Activities' Energy Demands. Remembering from 
motor development that all body systems do not necessarily 
develop to the same degree at the same time, teachers should 
think tarefully about planning a balance of activities with 
different energy demands. Quiet movement experiences 
should be alternated with very vigorous ones, and some 
periods of total rest should occasionally occur. The relative 
amounts of time spent across the 2V2-8 age range will change. 
The 2V2 year-olds need to rest more frequently and to change 
fairly often from strenuous activities to quieter ones. Rest and 
quiet learning experiences can decrease gradually as age 
increases, until 8 year-olds are moving vigorously most of the 
time. Not every chiljj has to rest at the same time during an 
activity especially if the teacher sets up the expectation that 
it's "all right" to take a few moments to rest on your own and 
then rejoin an interesting activity group. 

It is also important for teachers to realize that conscious 
relaxation is very definitely a skill that helps children learn, 
and should be included in your movement curriculum. Learn- 
ing first to recognize tension and then to loosen or relax 
muscles in various parts of the body becomes not only a "here 
and now, look lean do it" skill for youngsters, but a long-term 
preventive measure and a built-in positive way to handle 
stress later in life. 

Balance of activities with regard to energy level demands 
should occur within a single lesson, within a series of lessons 
based on the same movement theme, and across longer time 
spans such as a school year, or even several school years. - 
Careful attention to this balance can help assure teachers that 
they are; provid ing activities in accordance with the concepts 
""of exercise physiology as well as motor development. 

Balance Types of Activities. A second kind of balance 
shoujd be central in a teacher's planning skills: balancing the 
content, or variety of activities taught. We've already men- 
tioned reasons. for ipcluding games and sports, gymnastics 
and body control activities, rhythms and dance, and free play. 
Free play is a particulaYly important aspectof the movement 
curriculum for this age range/and should be specifically 
planned as teachers are considering the content balance in 
their programs. Too often teachers think that every moment of 
an activity period ought to be pre-programmed. We too sel- 
dom realize that children need some time to be spontaneous, 
to create, their Own movement curriculum, and to design their 
own "off the cuff" practice experiences to integrate what has 
been learned — in short, to PLAY. Adult structuring may be 
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required only to the extent of setting aside time for play, with 
no other restrictions on the children. 

Ways to Challenge Children To Do Better. When building 
a curriculum of movement activities, teachers who want to 
challenge children to do their very best can gradually increase 
the complexity, the duration, the frequency, or the difficulty 
level of tasks. Children should be stretched to the limits of 
their ever-expanding capabilities without being overwhelmed 
by the demands of a movement activity. 

An example of making tasks more complex could be prac- 
ticing kicking skills alone, practicing with a partner to send a 
ball back and forth, working against a partner in keep-away, 
and trying to play two-on-two, then three-orjbthree, etc. This 
situation presents gradually increasing social interaction 
complexities for children to meet. Asking children to re- 
member a single task (move in one direction), then two tasks 
in combination (first run and then jump), then three or more 
tasks (move at two different levels while changing directions 
at least once) is another way to increase task complexity. Still 
a third way to make tasks more complex is to require different 
responses to different stimuli ("move fast when you hear the 1 
bell, but slowly when you hear the drum"). 

Duration can be increased simply by spending more time 
on successive attempts at performing the movement task: 
running hard for 30 seconds on Monday and Tuesday, for one" 
minute the next two days, and for a minute and a half on 
Friday. - 

Frequency increases are illustrated when children .are 
asked to do as many "good" sit-ups as they can on one day, to 
try to do more the next day, more the next, and so on. Another 
possibility is to request more repetitions within a given time 
limitr "How many jumps over the rppe can you do in 30 
seconds today (how many in 30 seconds the next day? is this 
more than yesterday? can you try for even more tomorrow?"). ' 

Increased difficulty of a task may mean a change in body 
position — holding a balance on tiptoes rather than] on the 
whole foot, or walking a narrowerbalance beam oroneQp^ah 
incline rather than a level beam. 

Ways to Plan Variety in' Your Lessons (Laban's Model). 

Another offering we would maketo you underthe'umbrellaof 
curriculum-building strategies is a very strong recommenda- 
tion to fully investigate the model provided by Laban's 
analysis of movement for consciously varying dimensions of 



movement activities. His four central concepts of SPACE 
(where the body moves), TIME (how quickly the body moves), 
FORCE (with how much effort the body moves), and FLOW 
(with how much control and smoothness the body moves) all 
have, within themselves or in combinations with the others, 
almost limitless possibilities for flexibility and variation in 
lesson planning. 

Of course we don't expect you to be an expert in applying 
Laban's concepts about movement. If you decide that his 
ideas are worth . investigating further, some of the resources 
listed in Recommended Readings at the end of the booklet 
give a full explanation of concepts, terminology, and exam- 
ples needed for applying his concepts in teaching-learning 
situations. 

Teacher as Ongoing Curriculum Designer. The last point 
the writing team would like to make is that your own work in . 
the teacher's role of curriculum builder and lesson planner is 
perhaps the ultimate test of the value of this series. We can 
help you get ready for that work in several ways, but it's up to 
YOU to go beyond any suggestions provided here to become 
truly self-directed in curriculum planning actions. 

In the following chapters you'll find specific examples of 
activities or movement patterns' appropriate for various en- 
vironmental contexts and for the subject matter contexts of 
games and sports, rhythms and dance, body control and 
gymnastics, and free play. These activities are merely samples 
to illustrate the vyide range of available possibilities. You may 
be primed to devise your own personal variations or exten- 
sions of the sample activities as you read and react to the ones 
presented here.' s 

Although there are no blank spaces on the pages for you to 
jot down your own inspirations under the headings of Learn- 
ing Activities, How Teachers May Use These Activities, and 
How Children May Respond, we suggest you keep a small 
notebook with this Series II booklet to correspond with par : 
ticular suggested activities of your ideas, for all the variations 
you may choose to use in teaching, and which your children 
may generate by responding. For instance, if your activity 
were to generate all tKe possible "GO" words, the children 
may have suggestions such as "whoosh," "squirm," or "hus- ' 
tie" to augment the names of locomotor and non-locomotor 
patterns which We have-included in the original activity sam- 
ples. Your. ideas and those of_your children are just as valid 
and valuable as ours. 



A V/ord About "Special Needs" Children in Your Classes. 

Teachers of young children must always. remember that they 
are interacting with individuals rather than a group or class, 
and that every child has a unique set of needs and interests, 
strengths, fears, patterns of success and failure, and self- 
image. It is therefore crucial to plan lessons providing a real 
range of challenges for children (from easy to difficult). This 
may be accomplished by including several different activities, 
or using varied apparatus within the same activity, or sending 
out more than a single verbal challenge, or in many other 
ways. 

For the "special needs" child (as defined under U.S. Public 
Law 94-1 42), it is of particular importance that teachers offer 
many graduations of activities to balance theiMesson plan- 
ning successfully on the tightrope to adequately challenge 
each child to his limits and yet remain with the child's 
capabilities for achieving strong success patterns while con- 
quering worthwhile challenges. Children with mental, 
social-emotional, or physical disabilities or handicaps can 
experience success or failure, can build an "I CAN" self- 
image or an "I CAN'T" outlook just as readily as children who 
exhibit no such obvious anomalies. Teachers can make a big 
difference in a "special needs" child's reactions to his world. 
Sensitivity to student diversities in lesson planning is an excel- 
lent place to start building a positive social-emotional and 
successful climate for all children, no matter what their 
unique pattern of needs. 

What follows here is a partial set of general suggestions for 
varying the challenges presented to all children in attempting 
to meet their respective needs: 

1. ENVIRONMENTAL VARIATIONS 

a. EQUIPMENT- 

1. different sizes of ball?, bats, or racquets available 

2. different things set out on different days 

3. differentarrangements of the same equipment for 
different sessions 

4. several heights or steepnesses of inclines rather 
than only one . 

5. several pieces to hang from, climb on, jump from 

b. LOCATION —change frequently from gym to play- 
ground to room 

2. EXPECTATION VARIATIONS 

a. in number of repetitions of a task 

b. in form of the movement response (more or less 
refined) 



c. in duration'or intensity of activity 
cL in number of responses to a challenge 
3. INTERACTION VARIATIONS 

a. simple task requirements to mgre complex 

b. simple closed statements ranging to open-ended 
questions 

c. praise contingent on different responses (trying hard, 
being successful the first time, being successful 4X in 
a row) 



conclusion 

i. 

—We would like to stress the point that the concepts pre- 
sented here are merely some of the pieces of a puzzle which 
must be put together by teachers and their children. We 
realize that all possible concepts relevant to the 2M2-8 year- 
old age group could not be included and that another writing 
team may have selected entirely different concepts. The con- 
^ cepts and related activities contained in this Series II booklet 

are only a small sample of the existing possibilities. 

To be able to play the game, dance the dance, or 
perforpn the gymnastic routine with enjoyment, effectiveness, 
efficiency, and expression is the major purpose of learning to 
move. Discovering how one moves and enjoys movement' 
during the younger years is an end in itself, and these are the 
years of our most concern. To be successful in tennis, equita- 
tion, swimming, karate, gymnastics, or dance is of major 
concern at later ages. The importance of laying the foundation 
for these later successes is not to be underestimated, and it 
happens during the early years. The MASTER TEACHER is the 
» one who discovers ways to help each individual young child 

find enjoyment, satisfaction, and fulfillment in the successful 
performance of the activities of his choice. 
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foreword 



Physical educators are more and more concerned with the 
effective development of motor skills, especially in young 
children when the motor patterns of sport, dance, and gym- 
nastics are established. A body of usefuf information is now 
available from the discipline of physical education. The au- 
thors of the Basic Stuff series believe that this knowledge can 
and should be drawn upon by the consumer public to aid 
teachers in encouraging the growing awareness of children 
and adults concerning the importance of motor skills in 
everyday life. The proliferation of activities to which young 
children may be exposed and the time constraints imposed by 
school curricula prod the search for and identification of basic 
concepts that underlie these activities so that the most effec- 
tive program of movement activities may be presented. 

The identification of concepts as an organizing center for 
school programs of movement activities is not new to educa- 
tion. It is the physical education educators who are slow to 
recognize the applicability of this approach to our profession. 
Following World War II, some of the physical education 
teachers of Great Britain, bored with teaching the same ac- 
tivities to a succession of children year after year, pioneered in 
their curriculum the adaptation of movement ideas based on 
the research of Czechoslovakian-born Rudolf Laban. Two of 
the significant outcomes imported to the United States at the 
elementary physical educatioa level were Educational Dance 
and Educational Gymnastics, both which employ a concep- 
tual approach and focus on the development of the individual 
student as an individual. This Basic Stuff series booklet at- 
tempts to go beyond this approach to incorporate concepts 
from other disciplines related to the profession of physical 
education as practiced by teachers in public schools. 

Such an approach represents a major change in teaching 
strategy. Instead of teaching a series of lessons which include 
seemingly unrelated activities (such as the games of Four 
Square, Captain Ball, Beat ball, or a lead-up to badminton), a 
way pan be found to identify concepts which, indeed, relate 
these separate games in addition to dance, gymnastics, and 
aquatics in a way which involves positive transfer from one to 
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another. Concomitant knowledge taught in direct.congruence 
to mo , » nent activities per se (such as cardiovascular endur- 
ance) can be related as well/Another facet of this is that many 
of these related concepts have direct application in the class- 
room. Forexample,swhen studying the cardiovascular system, 
students can learn to take their pulse at rest, and then go to the 
gym for strenuous activity ^after which they recheqk their 
pulse to note any differences. While the major strength of .this 
curricular strategy is-theinvolvement of pupils in the thinkihg 
process, this fact presented one- of the major frustrations fdr. 
this team: young children do not think in concepts: This 
ability develops over the age span of 2V2 8 years, to the point 
where ihe utilization of concepts during the latter years be- 
comes realistic. The younger children do and then think; they 
then begin to think as they act; finally they can precede their . 
action with thought. Our,knowledge of Child development, 
and specifically of motof development, dictates that teachers 
can no longer expect all children to perform the same skill in 
the same way at the same time. It is .educationally more 
significant that children can either exemplify a concept or skill 
by showing or explaining. This poses two problems, particu- 
. larly for novice. teachers who may not have the experience in 
thinking 'through* fenough answers, or may not recognize a 
new appropriate response when it appears. Teachers have tq- 
learn to think as divergently as children. So all the ramifica- 
. tions ancfoutcomes of the processes and-products of thinking 
~and*moving are never, even to the experienced teachers, 
totally clear.- 

* We who have been working with young children know that 
they are far more capable than'we have yet realized. The 
challenge is now to develop more capable teachers of young 
children. 



Maida L. Riggs 



CHAPTER ONE 

health 




"Health is a state of complete physical, mental and social well being and not 
merely the absence of disease or infirmity." 

World Health Organization 



Fitness 

Learning Experiences: discovering how the heart an d 
lungs work. 

Games & Sport 

Locomotor patterns 
With or without equipment 
Over prolonged periods 
racing against self/others 
circuit training 
chasing-fleeing games 
dodging hula hoops 
jumping rope 

1 



What does it mean 
to me to be fit? I 
don't get tired and I 
have more physical 
power 



Rhythms & Dance 

Moving to fast music ' 
Singing Ramos: Looby Loo 
, Dramatizing being strong, fasl, fit, well, or healthy 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Suspension .and support activities 

Moving on and off apparatus to music and freezing when . 

the music stops 
Run, jump, roll, and repeat ■ 

or . / 
Hang, swing, drop, roll, spring, and repeat* 

NOTt: The setup of the gym, the choice of music, and the 
length of tifne that children are encouraged to perform can be 
extremely important to this concept. For the purpose of this 
text, the writing team has chosen the following definition: 
"Fitness is that state of health which provides children with 
enough energy to participate in the rigors of a school day 
without becoming undulyjired," f 

FOCUS: the vigor of activity. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

.^courage children to move until out of breath, sweaty, hot, 

or thirsty. ' / 
Request that children count their Jbreaths. 
Ask children to take their pulse. 1 0 

Discuss why hot, tired, thirsty. 
Bring in pictures of lean, fit children. 
Draw circulatory and respiratory systems. 

How Children May Respond 

Run until tired; then collapse. 

Count another child's breathing/minute. 

Watch pulse of another child. 

Say: "Being fit means I don't get tired." 

Bring picture of fit child and tell why it was selected. 



Benefits of participation 



Why do 8 participate 
in physical activity? 
What are the health 
benefits? 



.Learning Experiences: 

good. 



becoming skillful and feeling 
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Games & Sport 

Locomotor patterns 
With changes of speed and endurance 
Running with short and long strides" 

tagging 

hiding 

dodging 

fleeing 

Non-locomotor patterns with greater range in dynamics 

tighter curls 

stronger twists 

greater stretches 
Manipulative activities wi'h increased accuracy and force 

target for ball 

playground, football 

korfball 

bowling at pins 
Rhythms & Dance 

Axial patterns with changes of tempo> quality, and emotions 
Expressive patterns 
feeling good 
doing well x 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Climbing quickly 

Balancing for a long time 

Hanging and swinging from different body parts 

Sliding fast 

Stretching and twisting - 
Bending and turning. 
Spinning on scooter or rope 

Focus: feeling good about moving. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Explain the difference in locomotor patterns. 
Select children moving with different locomotor patterns. 
Have children experiment with different axial movements, or 
with different emotions, 



Set out equipment for balancing climbing sliding banning 
and swirling, • 

Allow time for children to enjoy what they have learned, lo 
use the skill In non-slructured free play. 

How Children May Respond 

Show skill: walk, hop, skip, stretch, and bend, 

Explain: "Because I want to play Barnes, run fast, learn to 

dance, be a gymnast, be healthy/' 
Say: "Because I want to be skillful and feel good," 



Individual differences of physical activity and health 




Body Control & Gymnastics 



Those actions consist of the basic bodily ones which can be 
built into movement sentences or sequences and pervade 
the three categories of movement, The children can add to 
this vocabulary: 



The activities may be performed with a ball, to rhythm, or 
on large apparatus. 

Focus: how freely children express emotion. 



Suggest a specific word: swirling. 

Observe an action performed and select it to be demonstrated 
to others. 

Ask children to suggest a word which shows how they feel. 

How Children Respond 

Show joy in moving. 

Show enthusiasm and zest for trying nevy things. 
Speak their minds. 
Participate to the fullest extent. 
Show mature emotions. 

Being master of actions; not having to live up to, the expecta- 
tions of others. 



Shaking 
Swooping 
Spinning 
Pattering 
Freezing 
Swirling 



Collapsing 
Bouncing 
Creeping 
Stamping , 
Quivering 
Twirling 



How Teachers May Use These Activities 



Feeling good results from a positive self-concept 



What can my Inuly Learning Experience knowlnH what ilw body can do, 
c,wl Games & Sport 



Rhythms & Dance 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

The body will perform many actions quite naturally, Those 
actions take place on the feet, hands, or other body parts, 
such as shoulders and hips, and form the basic traveling 
activities upon which the activities of names/sport, 
rhythms/dance, body control, and gymnastics are built: 

Walking lumping 

Hopping Galloping 



Creeping 
FOCUS: what the child can do, 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Encourage trying a variety of locomotor patterns, 

Praise performance (especially on the hop, skip, and gallop), 

Discuss a challenging combination of movement patterns, 

Observe which foot leads in the gallop, 

Suggest hopping on either foot. <* 

How Children May Respond 

Repeat activity. 

Make decisions about own performance: changing direction 
on the hop. 

Explain which activities are challenging to, them. 
Persist in problem solving: hop over a line several times.. 
Respond with enthusiasm to running and turning. 



Running 
Skipping 
Stamping 



Rolling 
Crawling 
Sliding 



Awareness of the body 



what do I ImI llto> Learning Expertancesi finding <>ui how iho body 
wlron I mow! movoa, and what sonw* contribute lo lis movomonl, 

Oamvs & Sport 

Locomotor patterns will) variations 
speeding 
stiunpinH 
hustling 
shuffling 
creeping 
bouncing 
wiggling 

Non-locomotor patterns with variations 
-twisting 

turning 

stretching 
Body parts waking up 
Body parts stressed In 

controlling equipment 

leg in kicking 

fingers in releasing 

Rhythms & Dance 

Recognition and isolation of body parts 
Qualities of movement 
sticky, velvety 

gooey, smooth ' 
shaking, bumpy 

vibrating, prickly • • - 

slow, fast 
hard, soft 
Emotions for moving 
happy-sad-joyful 
love-hate-aggression 
shrinking 
horror-hiding 
withdrawal 
protecting oneself 
The Rag doll 

"If You're Happy and You Know It, Clap Your Hands" 
"This Is What I Can Do" 
"Put Your Finger in the Air" 
Aiken Drum 



Hotly Conlwl & Gymnastics 

Awareness of body Iwhw'e m\ shape wilh eyes sluii 
Relationship of body parts , 

opposltlon'together 
Body actions 

stillness 

acceleration 
..deceleration 

roll over different surfaces 
Experiencing tension 
Rody awareness through touch 

rubbing t 

pressing 

holding 

exploring with eyes open and shut 
Focusi details of body movement, 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Name body part; "What Is it called?" 

Explain action of bocly part: "How does It move?" 

Suggest all parts that bend. 

Quest/on: "What does It feel like to be upside down?" 
Request: "Show me how you move when you are hap|)y." 
Name the kinesthetic sense and ask children to shut their eyes 

and feel a specific moving part, 
Name senses: sight, sound, touch. 

How Children May Respond 

Show body part. 

Name body part. 

Find joint that bends. 

Explain: "Bending makes it smaller." 

Describe feeling in total body or body part: "I feel dizzy." 

Exf)eriment swaying when standing with eyes shut. 



Tins joy of experiencing movement 



Whyclollikulo nmf Learning Experiences; I'iiulinH nut how to <mmU) 
movwuwnl showing Ovation, vwlign, vwiphllpssiwss, 

G*mm & Sport 1 

Mlmolli-n of favorllo sport 1 
running a bmkon fluid 
dribbling a soewr ball 
ihrowinH *i ball 
fUUoh l>orso 

Rhythm* & Dance , 

[)anu> mlmo 
fun at tin* cirrus 
going t<> »i fair 
a snowball fight 
responding to happy music 
making a dance 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Jumping variations 

Skipping variations (with ropes, hoops) 

Twirling actions 

Running & chasing 

Creating a movement sequence 

Spinning on a scooter or rope 

Sliding and falling 

Focus: happy faces. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Suggest children depict their favorite sport/activity. 
Ask children to choose a subject for dance mime. 
Set out equipment to evoke jumping with elevation. 
' State a t^sk which involves a movement sequence: show two 

(3-4-5) different locomotor patterns, at least one of which 

shows a twist. 
Provide apparatus and surfaces for sliding and falling. 

How Children May Respond 

Guess what the activity is. 
-Tell how they knew what sport it was. 
Select (individually or in groups) a movement idea and pres- 
ent ft? 

Te// what types of movements (strong, weak, sustained, per- 
cussive) give the most pleasure and explain why. 



Physical activities can help everyone feel good 

Why do I fwl Alivo Uamlnjj txperlencesi ln.irninn iihoul hndv mm 
vv,Min,ru,W to* A, Sport 



Rhyl him & Damt* 



Body Control A Gymnastic* 

rht* body h naturally divided into several skeletal /ones, A 
Mgnllic ant aspm t of fouling H<""l in tUul tip In being iil)lt» 
lo uso areas of tin* hody In different /oops, 
Right siilo 
Loft side 
I rool 
Hack 

Up|)t?r half of i ho hody 

Lower half of the hody 
hody balance, coordinated movements, and an awareness 
of space are dependent upon being able to locate and move 
llit 1 hody parts in those various /ones. 

Rocking on front, hack, and sltlos 

Rolling in different directions and In different body 
shapes 

Rocking on tin? hips, back In different hody shapes 
Focus: fooling goo N d in general. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Suggest hopping, skipping, sliding to the right. 

Surest galloping, leaping with the left foot leading. 

State a task: Make a movement sequence which shows a roll, 

.,a rock, and a roll. 
Differentiate between a rock and a roll. 

How Children May Respond 

Show rocking on different parts of the back. 
Show rocking on the hips in a curled shape. 
Show a right shoulder roll. 

Show the difference between a stretched and a curled roll. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



appearance 




Participant's body 'looks good" 

wImi nukes mo Learning Experiences! liu'thlnx on oiilrioni, ctTcriivct 
look xoorit (anyone) movement. 

Games & Sport 

Agilily: run, figure Ms 
lolal body iissombly 

jumping 

tutting 

i tiW hing 



throwing 
Htiiul-eye vfik iency 
catching 

hitting bouncing 

rhylhm and force in jumping, hitting, bouncing 
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Rhvthm*& Paw? 

Syw hrony and rhythm in lovomHtMn 

run *wtM* 
tu>p Inm 
jump 

fomhino lutomotor anil non lonmimof in a ihythmii 

!>0»|HOiHM 

jump, iwiM 
jump, homi 

iji M )y Control 4 Ciymiwiu* 
Inlal hody awmhly 

rolling nh'Mdh, Mopping, jumping 
SymiUMtry and oppoMlion in t limhing rtiul running 
Curling sifou hiti« vvilh UMi*ion 
RoMlion* y vvhon landing from flight 
Symmolry oi arim in jumping 

Focus i dotaib ol mowmont, t^|un uilty How, 

Now Teacher* May Us« These Activities 

Sol ii/) apparatuVo<|iiipmonl which domainl* total body a*>* 
wmhly. 

ftovkfa ovon=unov ; on rhythmic p«illorn^ lor lot omotion. 
Ouvsthn why ono throw ronulh in hilling ** torgot •wul Another 

<loos not, 
f spfoin opposition and alternation, 

How Children May Respond 

Show a Huhl/hoAvy foot pattern. 

Run and /om/> lightly and quickly. 

Si'/eof ii movement that looks host and toll vv/iy. 

fo// why one niovo in bettor than another, 

Pvtform a rhythmk/non-rhythmk hop, skip, slide, gallop. 



Training for lean body mass 



How. often and how Learning Experiences: focusing on duration and vari- 
long should I ety of activities for whole body. 



exercise? 



Games & Sport 

Warm up of continuous ... . 
running, 30 seconds-1 minute 
tagging, chasing 
fleeing 

obstacle courses 



over hurdle , around pole under rope on.& off box 

jurnping jacks 
windrriills 
arm; hand, leg/trunk circling 

Rhythms & Dance 

Vigorous dances . 

. ."This is The Way the Lady Rides'/; "Co Round the 

Mountain" 
Stimulating music 

Marches 

"Toreadors" 

"The Love of Three Oranges" 
r . Sousa marches " 

Latin 'rhythms l . * 

' , "Reggae" * 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

• ' Combining movements. . 
. orr apparatus 
4 on-off . 

* over-under 
under-afound 
etc. N 

- On floor and repeat on apparatus with a partner 
follow the leader i 
cannon/round 
mirroring- 
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Focus: strenuous activity. 



How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Include strenuous, large muscle activity on a regular basis: at 

least 20 minutes/day; 300 calories of activity cost, 
Pay attention to activities which involve the entire body, 

especially the upper trunk. 
Balance activities to include running, jumping, balancing, 
hanging, climbing, rolling, sliding, throwing, kicking, 
bouncing, striking, catching, 
Tell why activity helps keep the body thin. 

How Children May Respond 

Move continuously without bumping or stopping. 
Explain why it might be easier to move if thin or short or tall or 
heavy . . . 

Use examples of thin athletes, dancers, 



Dynamic form 



what makes my skill Learning Experiences: focusing on force and flow 

look strong? ~ <? c~>-« 

Games & Sport 

Obstacle courses 

Hurdles: two cones and wand 

Use of force and speed in throwing, kicking, hitting 

Moving and stopping: kicking, dribbling 

Imparting energy: throwing and checking movement 

Rhythms & Dance 

Ethnic and cultural differences in dynamic form: "Muffin 

Man/' "Carousel" - 
Accents, timing 

Repetition: "Row, Row, Row Your Boat" 
Phrasing: contrasting locomotor patterns 
Music with strong beat; canon form 

"Bunny Hop" 

"Gallant Ship" 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Movement sequence showing changes in speed, force, and 
> flow; levels and directions 

Tension and release contrast on apparatus 
Rocking and rolling 

Yielding to gravity and overcoming it (resisting) 
Rebounding on inner tube, Jumping Jimmy, Hippity Hop 
ball 

Balancing on "bongo" board, wobbling balance beam 
Symmetrical and asymmetrical balancing 

Focus: combination of force and flow 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Present specific dance skills which demonstrate dynamic 
form: skip, gallop. 

Encourage (with music or drum) a sense of timing and phras- 
ing. 

5et task: form a continuous marching movement in canon 

style using swinging ropes. 
Make a specific request for children/a child to set up an 

obstacle course. 
Present the problem of setting up an obstacle course: what 
\ should it include? 
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Elicit spontaneous responses to show how to strengthen arms, 
show force, or flow. 

How Children May Respond 

Experiment with jumping and rolling. 

fxp/a/n.what makes the body move smoothly. 

Beat or clap out rhythmic phrases on floor in movement 

pattern. 
Create dances. 



Body as subject 



What can I 
experience with my 
body? 



Learning Experiences: reviewing fundamental move- 
ments and sensations. 

Games & Sport 

Locomotor patterns 
walking 
jumping 
hopping 
skipping 
crawling 
sliding 
rolling . 
Handling objects 
Propulsive 

throwing 

hitting 

kicking 

blocking -; , 
Receptive 
catching 

controlling with stick, racket, scoop 

/ 

Rhythms & Dance r 

Emotions ' 

Force-weakness - - 

Response to pulse, rhythm, phrasing 

Shapes, designs, floor patterns 

Weight-weightlessness 

Vertigo 

Speed 

Balance 

Communication 

Sensations.: hot/cold 

Being a pilot, skier, ballet dancer . 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

* Balance patterns 

standing twisting 
sitting rotating 
bending » swinging 

straightening climbing 
stretching 
Supporting another person 
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FOCUS: variety and quality of movement. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Review how one moves and how it feels to move. 

Ask "What parts of your body do you use to change direc- 
tions? "How does it feel to be crooked?" 

Pose problems which involve using the arms/knees/ankles/ 
hips in jumping. 

Point out the function of the eyes in balance: "Jump and turn 
with eyes closed, what happens?" 

How Children May Respond 

Imitate the gestures of another child as in the game "Find the 

leader." ; " 
Investigate parts of the body to balance on. 
Experiment with ways of supporting another person. 
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Body as object 



How can I be 
moved? 

How can I move like 
something? 



Learning Experiences: being manipulated; being ac- 
tive; being the audience; moving to imagery. 

Games & Sport 

Being a target: Dodgeball 

Swinging games: Statues 

Partner games: Wheelbarrow 
Moving like: snake, wind, clown, skeleton, cloud, snow- 
ball, leaf 

Falling 

Rhythms & Dance 

Being a model, an audience 
Dances of imitation 

"Thread Follows the Needle" 

"Five Little Chickadees" 

"How Do You Do, My Partner" 

"Gallant Ship;' 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Partner work whith involves 

pushing 
" pulling > 

lifting 

supporting 

twisting 

spinning 

dragging 

swinging 

rolling 

sliding 

making a bridge 
FOCUS: how children use each other as objects. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Device examples: roll like a ball, pencil, corkscrew. 
Present ethnic dances which include being swung: "Little 
Brown Jug." 

Formulate tasks for partners: Make a movement sequence 
which involves one support and two other ways of moving 
your partner (as in twisting or pushing). 
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How Children May Respond 

Stretch like a rubber band then collapse. 
Demonstrate how a kite flies. 

Make movement sequence: one partner spins the other, both 
run, jump, roll, and balance with a partner. 

Explain the difference between body as passive object and 
active subject. 

Tell what an observer looks for. 

Guess what a statue looks like. 
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Individual differences in performance 



What makes me Learning Experiences: focusing on developmental, 

look good? i structural, sex, and stylistic differences. 

i 

Games & Sport 

Movement games of other cultures 

Ambos Ados (Puerto Rico) 
Rolling/kicking/chasing ball 
Combine: rolling/throwing ball over apparatus 
Chasing/evading 

Rhythms & Dance 

* Dances of other cultures with music 
Music with contrast 

slow/bouncy 

fast/sustained 
Voice sounds 
Body noises 

click teeth . 

smack lips , 

stomp feet 

clap hands 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Bouncing on Hippity-hop ball 
Alternate running-collapsing/falling 
Running, jumping, rolling 
Climbing on trestle tree, beam, box, stool 
Swinging from rope, bar 
Swinging, dropping, rolling sequence 

FOCUS: individual styles of moving. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Observe energy levels) challenges and preferences. 
Select skills to practice, performance to reinforce. 
Note type and frequency of play. 

Set up for wide variety of challenging apparatus/equipment. 
Suggest throwing over trestle tree, under stool. 
Provide opportunity for quiet and strenuous activity. 

How Children May Respond 

Show what makes each person feel good. 
Tell why each person moves in certain ways. 



5et up apparatus/choose equipment tQ show prefer 
Use equipment in a unique way. 
Rearrange equipment to create greater challenge. 
Talk about experience or accomplishment. 
Demonstrate u particular skill. 



CHAPTER THREE 

achievement 




Locomotor Movements 



What ways are there Learning Experiences: varying skills, crawling, creep- 
for.me to travel ing, sliding, walking, running, jumping, hopping, rolling, and 
from place to place? climbing. 

Games & Sport 

Giant Steps with cartwheels, rolls, umbrella step, and 

worm-like motions 
Find as many ways to get into, out of, and around a hoop 

as possible 

Find as many ways to get over a stretched rope as you can 
Follow the leader: when leader (teacher or child) changes a 

movement, so must the other children 
Experiment with different arm positions when running 
■ ' Run on toes, with straight legs, prancing, lifting legs high in 

back 
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Walk changing directions on each fourth beat, each three, 
two, one 

Skip forward, backward, and in a circle 

Hop over a ball; around it. Find other'ways to get over it 

Slide between two lines, first to right and then left 

Rhythms & Dance 

Be a horse pulling a heavy load; a circus horse, a polo pony 
Mimic the toys in Santa's workshop 
Move to the music of "Peter and the Wolf" 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

One partner lies on the floor; the other finds different ways 
of goingoverand around: bunny jump, cartwheel, hand 
spring 

Jump' from box showing curled, stretched (ball and win- 
dow), symmetrical, asymmetrical shapes 

Roll from one corner of the mat to the other three and back 
to start without repeating the same kind of roll 

)ump over a mat and roll back 

Run around gymnasium (playground), jumping over every- 
thing you can 

Climb up the back side of a ladder and down its front side 
Coffee grinder 



FOCUS: use of actions using total body. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Select different children to be leaders in games or movement 

sequences. 4 
Choose locomotors to combine into sequences: walk, hop,- 

slide. 

Watch for and reinforce unique uses of locomotors (step hop, - 
grapevine). 

Ask about differences and similarities of locomotor patterns 
("How is your skip different from your slide?"). 

Provide opportunities for different locomotor patterns to even 
rhythms: walk; hop; run; jump. 

Elicit responses for locomotor patterns to uneven rhythmic 
patterns: gallop; skip; slide. 



How Children May Respond 

Try own different ways of performing locomotor patterns.' 

Lead or follow other children when Qsing locomctfpr patterns. 

Point out children who are performing locomotors ^correctTy 
or well ("Caflotta, Maria, and )ohann have good leaps — 
they get really high off the floor"). 

Describe imagery connected with locomotors before demon- 
strating those locomotors. 
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Non-locomotor movements 



What movements 
can I use when I do 
not move from 
place to place, or in 
combination with 
traveling? 



Learning Experiences: pushing, pulling, swaying, 
stooping, stretching, bending, twisting, 

Games & Sport 

- Swaying from standing, kneeling, and sitting positions t 
From squat position, twist to tall standing position . 
" Place bean bag on head while in back lying position; come 
to stand without dropping bean bag 
Lifting partner 
One partner in back lying petition of floor, with body stiff 
Partner places hands under ankles and lifts legs off floor 
Or, places hands under shoulders and I ifts upper trunk off 
floor 

Partners stand back to back gripping each other's wrists 
over their heads. One partner rocks forward lifting the 
other on his back. Partners must be of equal height to . 
perform this 

Lifting a medicine ball from the floor to an overhead posi- 
tion 

Rhythms & Dance 

Make yourself as tall as a tree 

wide as a house 

thin as a pin 

small as a mouse 
Make a movement grow 

begin with the smallest part of your body that will bend 
.and gradually include the whole body. Repeat as drum 

beat becomes stronger, louder or faster 
Music can be chosen which helps the children spin, twist, 

shake, vibrate, thus bringing in all axial movements 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Move your head«(hand, shoulder, leg, arm) in as many ways 
as you can think of. Can you combine all of these head 
movements, bendjng sideways, forward, and backward 
into one movement? 
* Draw a circular (square, triangular) pattern in the space you 
are sitting with one part of your body. Make it as large 
(small) as possible 

Touch fauTfirTgers to your toes, your knees, your shoulders. 
Now take your fingers as far from each of these body parts 

as possible 
Find three patts of your body you can twist 
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Find two parts of your body on which you can turn or spin 
Find a piece of apparatus on which you can show a twist 
and a turn 

FoCUS: use of all body parts in axial movements. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Direct children toperformcombinations of 2, then 3, then 4*or 
more axials. 

Se/ec( and position apparatus to elicit axial patterns. 
Question children about their axial movements ("Which one 

did you just do with your arms?"). 
Choose rhythm pattern or music for children to respond to 

using axial movements. 

How Children May Respond 

Tell what makes a bend different from a twist, different from a 
stretch. 

Explain correct or incorrect parts of own performance of 
axials. 

Design and perform own unique combinations of axial 
movements. 

Demonstrate and label particular axial movements when 
asked. 
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Manipulative movements (prehension and dexterity) 



How can I control a Learning Experiences: reaching, grasping, and releas- 
ball? ing. 

Games & Sport 

From sitting, kneeling, standing position, bounce ball 
around body, clockwise, counterclockwise (to the right 
or left) 

In standing position bounce ball in figure eight pattern 

dround and between legs 
Stoop beside ball (or lie down beside it) and begin to pat it 

As it begins to bounce, begin to jump and make your 

jumps higher and higher 
Toss to self while running, skipping, hqpping around the 

room 

Toss to wall and catch while running around the room 
Toss over a rope and catch on the other side 
Make figure eights among objects or people 



Toss over Bounce around 



Body Control & Gymnastics 
Ball gymnastics 
bounce ball to rhythm with right/left 'hand/alternate 

hands 

bounce under right, then left leg 
tpss, catch; toss,,bounce, catch; toss, turn, catch 
figure eight with one hand/changing hands 
Partner work 

•each partner has ball; toss and catch each other's ball; 

bounce to each other 
make ball routine with partner 

Focus: use of fingers and hands. 
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How Teachers May Use These Activities / 

Ask about games, (lances, or gymnastics activities wfjere par- 
ticular manipulative actions are important and useful, j 1 

Nolo the manipulative actions, unique variations, Jor prou- 
. lems (errors) which children show as they move.ij 

Suggest ways to make the manipulative actions mordj difficult. 

Make checklists of correct form elements or items for the 
manipulative actions and rafe each child. 

How Children May Respond i 

Experiment with several possibilities for varying the perfor- 
mance of manipulative actions, ! / 

Cooperate with others when performing manipulative actions 
together (throwing and catching), 

Finilways to perform manipulative actions in relation to large 
apparatus as well as with hand-held objects (throw a ball 
over the vaulting horse while going under it). 

Make a rhythm pattern to go with a chosen manipulative 
action (bounce a ball to "shave and a haircut — two bits"). 
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Complex skills are comprised of locomotor, 
non -locomotor manipulative skills, balance and 
perceptual motor abilities 

How do l put it all Learning Experiences: tracking and anticipating ' 
together! movement. 

Games & Sport 

In sitting position toss ball in air, rise and catch when 

standing 
Repeat from back lying position 
Jumping rope and bouncing ball at the same time 
Game: -'The Moving Wall" Beginning in large space run- 
* ning (or with any locomotor pattern) or dribbling without 
bumping or losing control of the ball, the space gradually 
\ gets smaller 

Juggling the ball with different parts of the body 
Throwing the sling ball- • 

Dodge ball in threes or in twos with one partner against a 
wall 

Rolling a ball up a hill or inclined plane and catching 

; Rhythms & Dance 

"Glow Worm Mixer" 
"Paw Paw Patch" 
"Norwegian Mountain March" 
"Bleking" 

"Chimes of Dunkrk" 

Working in threes, create a movement sequence showing 
locomotor, non-locomotpr movement, and a balance 

■» 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Walk low balance beam and bounce ball; toss ball to self or 
to partner 

jump rope on a low balance beam 

One partner makes^abtidge and the other craw'" under, 
then jumps over 

Partners pass on a balance beam or ladder 

Using jump rope in locomotor patterns: skip, hop, rebound- 
ing (both in place and while moving forward) back- 
wards, or sideways 



Focus: task completion. 



How Teachers May Use These Activities 

SMte l.isks ihtil involve combinations of skills; "On thu ap< 
paralus of your ( hoieo, find a way lo art on tisinK your 
hands, make .mi asymmetrical IwI.hu e, iMicI Rot off showlnH 
a stretched shape," 

/Vov/de oppord/n/l/es for jumping rolling twisting and spin- 
ning "Combine these four words In a movement sequence, 
either on apparatus or on •) mat." 

Ac( epf tho child's completion of a task and respond verbally 
to the sequence used. "You did a very nice handstand, 
followed by a roll and a scale," 

NMfo that the children are to hop on the tap of the tambourine, 
twist when they hear the kazoo, and run on the drum beat, 

How Children May Respond 

Invent movement sequences with a ball and a bar or a balance 
beam, 

Offer su^estions tor parts of the body on which one may 
twist. 

Combine run and a turn; bend, spin, stretch. 
Inform dances in time with the music. 
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The goal for the skill determines the form of the skill 




How iloe* my 
(Hirpow affect the 
form of my 
movement? 



Learning Experiences) varying the skill to ho approprl- 



Game* & S|Kirt 

Locomotion changes 
run fast for springs^ 

run slower whan jogging for endurance 
run zigzag when fleeing or chasing (tag games) 
jump for height, standing distance, at end of a run (run- 
ning long juitip, going up for a catch) 

Throw for accuracy, distance, height, kicks, hits (still or 
moving targets) 

"Call Ball" 

"Three Player Keep Away" 
Contrast 

20-yard run 

20-yard zigzag 

2Q-yafd hurdles 
Contrast: throw for height/distance 
Contrast: jump for height/distance 
Contrast: throwing/catching 

Rhythms & Dance 

Locomotion for expression: 3/4 run,. 6/8, 4/4 
Twist like corkscrew, winding top, screwdriver 
Running with others (Troika) 
s Locomotors and axials to show 

emotions (fear, anger, joy, happiness) 
holidays 

seasons, weather (autumn, summer, storm, snowfall) 
animals (zoo, circus) 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Locomotors and axials for control 
initiating body motion (jumping, leaping, climbing) 
receiving body weight (balances on several body parts) 
hands and feet for hanging, climbing, traveling on to 

apparatus, across and off the apparatus 
matching a partner's movements (mirroring) 
making this rounded shape 

holding balance on one foot while changing body shapes 
climbihg up'and down quickly, slowly 

FOCUS: effectiveness of movement. 
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How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Clnvw environments and tanks to ellcli differences In ie« 

sponso patterns, 
Set out variety of targets, markers, balls, Implements, heights, 

and distances of apparatus, 
Qwest/on differences In the function of specific body parts for 
' specific movements; fingers for catching/releasing 
Choose children to model who are performing differently: 
right and left-hander; 
tall/short child; 

footwork of child running for fun and one fleeing tagger/ 
fleer, 

How Children May Respond 

Demonstrate patterns and skill In more than one context, 
tagging, being tagged. 1 

Explain how body parts move differently when throwing, 
running, jumping, for different purposes; 

Tell what the goal is for each activity or task ("I'm trying to 
jump far, to throw hard"). 

Compare and contrast how the body parts move to fulfill 
different purposes such as how the arms are kept close to 
the body on a <jpin and go away from the body to stop, how 
the arms are used in the hurdle and the long jump. 



Factors that affect the learner's ability to selectively 
attend 



Wh*t do I look at Learning Experiences! atttwllnfi to Important uios: 
wh«n I catch a ball, visual, auditory, tacllk*. 

^ b *'t ,der ', 0r G«**»ft Sport 

hold a balance? visual cues I 

Tossing spinning and catching to solf or partner 
football 
basketball 
vol ley bnl I 

Partners toss and catch two balls simultaneously 
Partners bounce and catch two balls simultaneously 
Bouncing red, green, yellow, blue balls around, In and 

out or through colored hoops 
Bounce balls with eyes closed to focus on the sound of 

bouncing 

Rhythms & Dance 

Auditory cues 
Walk to the beat of the drum 
Shake to the shaking tambourine 
Crawl to the scratchy sound of the tambourine 
Tiptoe to the triangle 
Run lightly to the top of the block 
Increase stretch with low to high pitch on the guitar 
Decrease stretch with the decreased sound (loud to soft) 
of the drum 

Hard tap on the tambourine: stop / 

Body Control & Gymnastics / 

. ■ Tactile cues 

Curling toes and fingers around rung of ladder 

Using palms of hand on the caterpillar or inchworm walk 

Flattening the back against the frartie or stall bars in 

hanging. / 
Rounding the back in the back rocker .' 
Rocking on the abdomen / 
Rocking on the thighs in a swan / 
Spotting: Jump with 1/4, 1/2< arid'full turn 

Focus: selection of equipment which permits discrimina- 
tion. *" 



How TeAchftra May Us« Th«i« ActlvNtat 

M*\kv specific riu|U0Hl: "Chlldmn with a rod hall Ixiiinm It 
around all Iho riul hoops; children wllh a blue hall bounce* II 
Into a green hoop," 

Share knowledge: ( hlldion c hooso rod, blue, green, yellow 
In this c>rdt*r, 

Ask why they think thin Is so, 

Kom/w/ children to tra<^k the hall as It comes toward thorn, 
Provide opportunities for children to tap out rhythms and use 
Instruments, 

Llieit s/jonfanooi/.s responses to what sounds make you fool 

like moving in what way, 
Lxtend child's ankle, hand, wrist, back on a stretch, 
Lot chlldmn take tholr hand In a balance, 
Prompt children to spot when thoy jump around, 

How Children May Respond 

Speak in tholr heads; "lump/' "Turn," 

L\pvrimont with different colored balls for catching different 

size for sound of bouncing, 
Listen to sound of bouncing ball, 
Sot tasks for different color balls and hoops, 
Devise ways of using a hall, a hoop, and a cone in a game, 
Toll what they feel they cannot see or hear clearly, e,g„ some 

mats are the color of the floor and children trip over them, 
Explain why rocking on the back is easier/harder than rocking 

on the abdomen or thighs, 



/ 
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Weight transference (dynamic balance) 

U*rnlng £xp«rtanc«ii shii'tinn wninhi ^monthly 

(lame* & S|H>rl 

flouncing or kicking h^M while moving ilndainHf Mnppinn, 
and starting i|uu kly, different pathway*, flour p»nt*Hti^ 
changing direction wddtwly 
moving i)i different *\mhh f changing *|Kwto at a signal 
throwing catching, hilling kicking with different forte 
varying force, distance, *peed whim running, bouncing a 
lull 

profiling to a molionlev> or moving laiHet ( M l0fUlinn >f a 
re< elver) 

moving to cau hor inttut a throw, a kkk, a hit, a paw 

Rhythm* A Ranct* 

folk and ethnic daria^ using combination* of locomotors 

(Norwegian Mountain Marc hi running and step-hop) 
Changing locomotor pattern* when music changes (walk, 
run, skip, hop, jump, leap, slide, gallop) 

Body Control & Gymnastic! 

Stepping rolling, rocking, hack and forth to travel on floor or 
apparatus 

twisting »md turning whllo traveling (floor and apparatus) 
Sequences of rolling, rocking, stepping, twisting, turning 

with different (balance on) body parts 
On, off, across, above, below, to tin* side, over, under, 

through, piece of apparatus 
Flight patterns (jumping, leaping, from apparatus) 
Making shapes in the air 
Carving air pathways through space 

Focus: smoothness in motion* 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Watch practices; g/ve feedback on smoothness of movement. 
Request refinement of initial responses, repetition, and prac- 
tice until smooth patterns emerge. 
Point out apparatus or manipulative objects to encourage 

experimentation. 
Ask questions focusing on which body parts were contribut- 
ing to the motion and how. 
Help children evaluate the quality of their own movements for 
themselves. 



How tlo I kwp my 
body ImMiuwI 
white movingl 
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Mow CttlUlffii May Respond 

IVhf Aing »ilon«i in iwinef*, with mh«)II HMMfu hi ihrw or four 

/ IfWffHWII f*>|HMUnllv Willi >t't|llft'IH Of *M\> Hull AW WWW* 

/m**Ml llW nvvn romhiiwium* ni mnwiwuh lor wqutMH v*. 
i (miuuiu i»t movvnwnl, without ruiininH nw More 

/*'// \s\u\ movt*mfc*nu ho iniM Ou»w *t>t|iit>int>*j why Ihev pill 



Weight-bearing (static balance) equilibrium Is attained' 
when the center of gravity Is over the base of support 



How do I hold a still Learning Experiences: maintaining balance. 

balance? ~ ' ' s 

Games & Sport 

Statues (children mold each other's bodies into teacher- or 

" • * child-selected shapes which must be held) w 

Twister game (body parts stretch to touch spofs on floor 

over or under other players' arms and legs) 

Combative stunts involving pujliqg or pushing partner off 

^ , balance while trying to maintain your own 

'/Feet off the Floor": child with softball tries to hit anyone 

., who has her/his feet on the floor 

curled position,, hands on floor: raise both legs and hold 

as long as possible 

' from squat position place handsdn floor, elbows straight; 

lift right, then left leg. Replace right/ then left 

from stand, place hands on floor and raise legs as high 

as possible ... ' , 

Rhythms & Dance 

Folk or ethnic dances demanding still- balances (Seven 
, jumps) 

Musical chairs (hold still balance of designated kind when 
music suddenly stops, maintain balance unjil music be- 
gins.again) , ■ s 

Creative dances including stillness alternated with motion 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Balancing on different body parts 
, high and loW '* \ " ' 

(smalPand large basis of support 
upright and inverted positions ^ 
Rocking, rolling, stepping into still balances, rollingout an<j 

into another balance 0 
Partner balances (partial weight-bearing of other person) 
Moving on apparatu^to music, slopping to hold a balance 

when music stops^ * 
Still balances into rolling or stepping as safe ways to recover 
Experiment with different foot positions on landing from a 
jump: together, apart, sideways, one in front 
, RcJll and spring out; come out in stride position or into a 
■< balance a. .. 1 

Swing and drop to a balance 



FOCUS: holding a really still balance 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Label body parts bearing weight during still balance. 

Suggest experimenting with narrower or wider base of sup- 
ports while practicing a movement. 

Challenge children to balance wider (base of support), higher 

Ask which body parts are supporting, which are being sup- 
ported, how to change from one still balance to another one 
with the least motion in between. 

How Children May Respond 

Answer questions about supporting body parts, non- 
supporting ones. 
Try changes in base of support, alignment of body parts being 
supported, to experience near and actual losses of balance. 
Invent hew balanced positions, alone or with others. 
Point tojsupporting body parts when others are balancing. 
Predict in which directions others will lose their balance 

when they recover from the still balance. 
Modify body shape after losing balance from still positions 
several times. 



<3 
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The body can rotate In 3 planes 



How do I move 
differently in a turn, 
a cartwheel, and a 
roll? 



Learning Experiences: practicing movement in each 
plane. 

Games & Sport 

Running and turning to catch balls 
Scooter boards / 

bending and stretchingjbody parts while spinning and 
twisting i 

running and sliding to rotate in different directions 

Rhythms & Dance 

Ethnic or folk dances with spins and turns 

Basic square dance step in teacher-designed sequences 

(swing partner, do-sa-do, ladies' chain across, swing 

corner, do-sa-do corner) 
Creative dances with turns and spins, with body parts in 

different relationships (close together, farther apart) 
Turns, rolls, and feet-hands-feet patterns to music of varying 

tempos (very fast, very slow) 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Flight off apparatus 

jumps and turns 

jumps and spins 

jumps and flips (somersaults) 

changing body shapes during flight 
Taking weight on feet\hands-feet patterns (roundoff, 

cartwheel . . . ) \ 

stretching and bending body parts while doing so 
Variation in rolling 
changing speeds 

different directions (forward, backward, diagonal, for- 
ward over shoulders, sideward = logroll) 
bending, stretching body parts 
on floor (mats) to apparatus 
Sequences of rolls, turns/ feet-hands-feet patterns 
teacher- or child-designed 

on and off apparatus, across, through ... on with a turn, 
off with a roll, over with a stretch, under with a bend . . . 

on floor, on apparatus, or combination of floor and ap- 
paratus space 



FOCUS: an efficient relation of the body in all thf^ee planes. 
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How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Question about use of head, hands, and arms,to aid spinning 
and turning. 

Design apparatus setup to elicit rolls, turns, and 2 feet-hands-" 
feet-patterns. 

Cb<i//engtTcRitdren to^roH, turn, or do feet-hands-feet pattern 

slowly, then quickly — repeaHhe^ame pattern^, , 
Call attention to children exhibiting vanattons-iruise of body 

parts to turn or spin more slowly, more rapidly, 
Develop movement sequence problems focusing on children 

discovering relationships between position of bbcly parts 

and the effect of spinning and turning, . „ 

How Children May Respond 

Create sequences using a range, in the dynamics of mo- 

tion(slow— fast). • • 

Experiment with different dynamics of the same movements 

("spinning faster this way, slower this way"). 
Analyze another child's movements, labeling them according 

to the axis of rotation used ("which way is )ason spinning, 

turning, rolling?"). 
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Force Is needed to produce or change motion 

How do I make Learning Experiences: moving myself and other ob- 
myself or something jects. 

movc? Games & Sport 

Manipulative arsons 
Throwing and catching medicine ball . ^ ' 
Ball at rest. Begin hitting it until it begins to bounce 
Make it bounce higher and higher 
Bounce ball and turn around to catch 
Toss higher, bounce, and turn twice to catch ball 
* Toss and let bounce; repeat letting it bounce twice, then 
three, four, and up to ten times. Note changes in height 
of toss needed and force applied 
Toss ball against the wall and let it bounce once; repeat 

and let it bounce two, three, four; and up to ten, Note j 

^ "~~ angles^ofjoss and amounts of force .needed 

Rhythms & Dance - --C-c 

Creative dar\ces using contrasting imageFylstrongandJight 
moves) ~~ 
Features in wind 

Heavy piano that doesn't want to be moved 
Clouds floating, thunder cloud coming fast 
Snowflakes vs. hailstones - 
• *' Creative dances with jumps and hops imagery (Mexican 

jumping beans) 
Kangaroos, rabbits, circus tumblers, and trapeze artists 
jump, 

over a fence r . 

across a stream ■< , 

to touch a cloud in the sky 
over the moon 
into and out of a ditch 
• * . * like a basketball 

like a ping-pong ball 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Partner work with balancing and taking part of other per- 
• son's weight 

Still balances, moving balances 

Traveling while bearing part of partner's weight 

Movement sequences involving quick and slow combina- 
tions of movements, forceful and soft moves 
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Track and field activites: long jump, high jump, triple jump, 

shot putting, throwing 
Seal slap (slap hands after push off from mat) 
jumping into hoops 
L-sit against wall 
jumping over rope 

Focus: use,of force to create motion. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Graduate the difficulty level of tasks (shorter to longer imple- 
ments, targets closer to farther away). 

Push for refinement and range of dynamics in the movement 
responses. * 

Balance the tasks among games and sports, dance and 

rhythms, body control and gymnastics. 
Question children about Jorces needed to throw far, jump 

high, and which body parts produce the motion. 
Question how they changed their toss/bounce to let the ball 

bounce ten times. 

How Children May Respond 

Assist each other by giving feedback and helping to refine 
movement sequences. 

Work together to create dances or movement sequences. 

Name body parts contributing to major action when balanc- 
ing or manipulating objects. 

Explore lots of ways to accomplish the manipulative actions, 
andvpersist in trying more and more ways to apply force to 
own body and objects (propulsion). 7 



/ 
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The movement path of an object Is determined by Its 
speed of rotation and projection velocity 



How can I hit a Learning Experiences: placing a ball where and how 
target with a ball? you want. 

Games & Sport 

Ball skills (throwing, striking, kicking) 
against floor 
against net 
against wall 
up a hill 

Roll, toss, bounce, throw (overarm, underarm, sidearm) 
over, under objects before bouncing off walls, on floor 
with spins from hand twists (to right, left, sideways, 

topspin, backspin) 
with spins by contacting off center (hit under, above 

center of ball) 
using hand, foot/paddle, racquet, stick 
varying forces and degrees of spin 
using targets for accuracy 
vary distance, force, direction of propulsion 
back spinning a hoop so it will return 
spinning a ball to go right, left, or return 
toss ball to wall and jump over after first bounce; repeat 

after second, third, fourth, etc. 
roll a hoop or tire 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Jumping from apparatus 
. using different forces 
varying length/distance of jump 

varying npight of jump protecting body from apparatus to" 

apparatus 
using different body. parts to push off 
„ \ doing "fli^s" onto soft crash pad going forward, back- 
ward, sideways ■ 

rolls (forward, backward) 
Taking off from springboards 
bouncing body into the air 
making different body shapes in the air 
varying angles of take-off 

Focus: efficient movement when spinning or projecting 
objects. 



How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Emphasize, resilience of knees, hips, ankles for soft landings, 
extension of legs for take-offs. 

Set up apparatus at varying heights, distances, from other 
pieces or from landing areas. 

Provide wide variety of sizes and textures of balls, bats, pad- 
dles, stick, racquets. 

Give feedback on unique variations from each response. 

Probe with questions to lead children to predict effects of 
.spinning the ball or hitting it off center ("where will ball 
bounce to if you twist it like that? Why does it do that?") 

How Children May Respond 

Find ways to spin balls to right or left, with top-, back-, or 
sidespin. 

Discover body actions that help child bounce on springboard 
or as far when jumping for distance. 

Help each other by sharing movement patterns that spin balls 
or make them bounce in particular ways — work on match- 
ing other child's methods of spinning or bouncing balls 

Backspin hoop and jump over it; roll through it. 



Specificity of Strength Training 



Which muscles do I 
want to make 
stronger? 



Learning Experiences: concentrating on one body part 
to become stronger. 

Games & Sport 

Move the muscles I move . . . three times (each child 

becomes a leader) 
Pulling, pushing, lifting, boxes 
Locomotors up and down inclines or hills 
Arm wrestling 
Leg wrestling 

Combative stunts (pull partner off balance while standing) 

Individual stunts ("coffee grinders") 

DQt\l stunts ("Chinese getup" — back to back arms linked, 

- ris^from sitting to standing position) j 

Toss medicine ball to self. 

Twister: front bridge to back bridge 

Rhythms & Dance 

Folk or ethnic dances with jumps and leaps ("Highland 
Fling") \ 

Creating dances of strong movement ("work," "mechan- 
ical parts/' "n(Ttachines" themes) . , . ,. 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Hanging or climbin&on ropes 
Swinging from arms V 
. Pulling body high level^n apparatus 
Pushing body upward fromxfloor 
Stretching against resistance^ 
Holding partners while balancing ("Angle Balance") 
Curling body parts against resistance 

\ 

FOCUS: gaining individual muscle strength. 

\ 

.- \ 
How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Show muscle charts of body. 
Name muscles. 

Describe locations— simple form. 
" Sequence tasks so that all muscle groups are used. 
Request children to show strong, heavy motions. 
Select activities which have many repetitions (perhaps allow 

for many turns to try . . .). 
Choose tasks that gradually require more effort to perform 

(can you lift this new box today?). 
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How Children May Respond 

Draw pictures of muscles moving body. , * 

Improve own ways ot swinging, hanging, then pushing, pull- 
ing .. . 

Show different ways to jump, leap in dance context. 
Initiate own versions of combative. 

Tell which muscles feel tired, which ones need more work. 
Devise exercise for a specific muscle group. 



Relaxation 



Learning Experiences: conscious body relaxation. 

Games & Sport 

Who can be the tightest spring? 
Twist like a corkscrew? 
Unwind/unravel like a yarnball? 

. . . other imagery related to showing Contrast between 
tense/tight, and loose/relaxed muscles 
Practice ballistic motion (e.g., throwing kicking, striking 

with a long follow-through) \ 
Drop down to floor (at the end of any vigorous game) 
Lie down in cotton to breathe deeply, float like a cloud, etc. 

Rhythms & Dance 

"Flappy and Floppy the Ragdolls" 
dance like a puppet on strings 

be pulled upward to tiptoes and collapse completely to a 
puddle or greasespot on the floor 

"wiggle and shake" (vibrate body parts as fast as possi- 
ble, release tension at sound) 

swing arms and legs to music 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Slow, deep breathing, standing high, sitting tall, lying long 
Hanging on apparatus from various body parts 
Swinging on apparatus with long, loose arcs / 
Listening to your breathing 
Making yourself heavy when lying down 

FOCUS: on signs of tension such as facial expression, 
hunched shoulders, fists. \ 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Call attention to contrasts between tight and loose. 
Check relaxation by lifting hands, knees, elbows, feet (flop- 
piness). 

Observe non-verbal signals of tension when in free play situa- 
tion or between more formal activities (fingers in mouth, 
twisting hair). 

Develop muscular tension (tenseness) in activities gradually. 
Release muscular tension in activities gradually. I 
. Illustrate tension and relaxation of a muscle (e.g., biceps) 



How can my body 
"let/turn loose?" 
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Compare and contrast feelings from within, from outside ("it 
feels hard when you touch it," "I feel droopy on the in- 
side"). 

Find large rubber bands or inner tubes which children may 
use in a dance. 

How Children May Respond 

Imitate leader whose muscles get tighter and tighter before 

releasing tension. 
Point to others who are tense/relaxed or to part of body that 

looks tense. 

Invent own imagery for being tense, then relaxed. 

Isolate body parts to tense and relax. 

Hold body tensely curled when picked up by teachers. 



NOTE: What do we mean by "conscious relaxation"? And 
what does this concept mean to young children? If the mus- 
cles of the body are intentionally contracted or stretched, 
much^s a rubber band is stretched, then the opposite, con- 
trasting concept of "letting go" can result in released tension. 
Relaxation skills are a necessary antidote to some of the 
child's stress in living in an adult society. 



Satisfaction results from attaining goals 

Why does reaching Learnlnglxperlences: trying to reach teacher-selected 
my fjoal make me and self-selected goats, 

^8°^ Games & Sport 

Cooperative games: Infinity Volleyball, Earthball 
Hitting, throwing, and catching with a partner or small 

group ' 
Locomotor relays (shuttles, pursuits, circles) 
; ' Team games v - iq ( . 

net games (manipulative^skillsf 

runging games \ ■ - 

batting games 

Propelling, receiving, manipulating on the move (alone, 
with others) 

controlling self (dodging, cutting, stopping,. starting) 
moving with others through space (teammates, oppo- 
nents) * 

} 

Rhythms & Dance 

Locomotors, axials, manipulative skills in time to music, 
> jumping rope; bouncing, tossing, catching balls; sliding, 

, , : skipping, hopping, walking, ruVining(+ stylized versionsr 

Body Control & Gymnastics ' 

Climbing, swinging, hanging, Raveling, axial movements 
• ,. * N to match a partner < 

t to copy a partner ' \ • 

* to lead o partner ,' 
' 0 to mirror a partner / 
to maintain the shape of a group 
simply for having fun /. 



^ f 
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FOCUS:" having fun and achieving -at the same lime.- 



- How Teachers May Use These Activities v 

. Discuss with children ways to haye^un during activities, 
Focus on helping children ttf'junderstand what they'ac- 
> ' complish, achieve, attain, and f/o themselves. 4 , i 

Provide' opportunities for doi*ng<things together as well as 
alone, for talking about feelings and accomplishments as 
well as doing the movement jpatteins. 
' u • \ • / 
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How Children May Respond 

Select favorite woy*i to move. 

Choose most liked balls, implements, apparatus, place to 
work. 

Tell about feelings when experiencing success and failure. 

Experiment with changing goals to match performanc e realisti- 
cally, and performance to match goals. 

Describe how personal goals (or group goals) were achieved 
and the resulting feelings. 

Repeal preferred activities. 

Change preferred activit' f e more success. 



can do? 



Goals need to be realistic 

How can I learn to 0 Learning Experiences: improving Ihu match between 
predict how well I ■ * predictions and performance. 

Games & Sport 

Partner challenges with axials, locomotors, manipulative 
skills (both do, then compare with prediction, not per- 
son) 

Can you do what you say you can do? i 
)ump and turn about? 
» How high* can you . . . (leap and land softly)? 
Hpw far can voir. . . (kick a ball)? 
How hard can you throw"? ' 
How accurately can you '. . .. f 
How fast can you . . . ? 
Tag games ("I will catch 3 people") 
Side or team chase games (Crows and Cranes) ("We'll get 
^ , 4 more this time") 

Rhythms & Dance ■ 

Creative dances using imagery (scrambling eggs, frying 
bacon, popping popcorn, floating balloons) 
describe your dance 
do your dance 

Planning and creating dances to familiar music (each child" 1 
or small grdup telling abouftheir performances) 
use locomotors ' *' 
try axials ' * 1 

combine locomotors and axials 

Body Control & Gymnastics \ 

Movement sequences using hanging, traveling, swinging, 
climbing, any corrections (children make these up, 
alone or in groups, the movements or ^ay them) 
Select heights to climb to, jump from, balance on ^ 

\ 

FOCUS: 'getting closer to your predictions about perfor- 
mance. ^ \ 

How Teachers May Use These Activities V 

Guide children toward setting and attempting to meet their 

own &oals: " . 4> 

Suggest pattern .for predicting performance, trying a task, 
evaluating achievement, setting new goals. / 
Ask who can do a cartwheel. 



c t» 
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/7ovi<i</opporlunities lor c hihlri»n to tell wh.it a goal is and to 
explain what it means to them to have a goal. 

i: licit spontaneous responses: 'That was a fine climb up and 
down the ladder, how could you make it more difficult?" 

/'resent problems such as those used in circuit training and 
have each child change each problem to fit his goal. 

How Children May Respond 

Name the specific goals they are trying to achieve. 

Predict own performance limits (how high, how' far, how 

much). iii 
Modify group-derived goals to challvn$e own individual 

capabilities. 

Share predictions of goals and actual achievements with 
others. 

Discuss how to make goals realistic for themselves. 

Watch others try a task after hearing their predictions and 

eva/uare the results (did/did not achieve goal; why/why 

not?). 

Select own equipment or group to work with or movement 
patterns when given choices. 



,V 4 
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Personal progress: quantitative, qualitative 



How can I improve , Learning Experiences: becoming more accurate/ fas- 
my movements* lor, stronger, smoother ... 

Games & Sport 

Locomotor races for distance in given time, or given dis- 
tance for faster times 
around/across room 
around 2 pieces of apparatus 

Add own variations when tagger in a game 
holding on to body part, with hands clasped behind back 
teacher tosses ball/hoop into air; children hit or go 

through it with their soft (sponge) ball 
children whlk around space keeping ball/balloon in air 
with hands, stick, racquet 

Target accuracy (still and moving with other people) for 
throwing, kicking, sending, rebounding ball on different 
parts of body (with head, knee, shoulder, elbows) 

Rhythms & Dance 

Make up own dance steps and gestures to familiar music 
("Turkey in the Straw") 

Repeat basic movement pattern varying gestures, floor pat- 
tern, pathway, levels, and body shape to repetitive music 
(Ravel's "Bolero") 

Folk dances with varied rhythms ("Seven Jumps") or in- 
creasing tempos ("Hora") 

Creating own dance steps, rhythmic pattern to show quality 
of movement 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Hanging, climbing, swinging on apparatus to help develop 

good body alignment 
Upright and inverted balances, changing shapes and/or 

body parts used for support, moving to/at different levels 
Creating Weight bearing movement patterns with others 

traveling onto, on, and off pieces of apparatus 
Moving from floor to and from apparatus by stretching and 
^ bending • 

\ Pushing off apparatus with feet and hands for greater height, 

distance, and speed to help strengthen the arches of the 

feet and hends 

Focus: quantitative and qualitative changes in movement 
patterns. 
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How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Set up stations to practice sovor.il single skills, 
kepeaf activities to allow rev/evv and Improvement, 
Collect data on children's improvements in several se- 
quenced lessons, 
Present problems based on changes in distance/ speed, accu- 
racy, endurance, or Laban's four elements of movement. 
Statu individualized, progressive goals for similar tasks, 

How Children May Respond 

Pnxlkl performance improvements (can run 1/10second fas- 
ter). 

Record evidence of getting better (jumped over rope 10 
times). 

Share feelings about getting better ("I feel stronger"). 
Describe areas of specific skills improvement ("I pushed 

harder with my toes"). 
Experiment with movement variables subject to change 

use of space 

how quickly one moves 

variations in effort expended 

dribbling among other children without bumping or losing 
control , 
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Comparing with others 



Mow can I mow like Learning Experiences! isolating elements of move- 

'others! different iihmU that make p(M>p|o move the? same or differently, 

from others? ^ _ D c . 

Games & Sport 

Locomotion comparing with others 

accuracy (hopscotch) 

(//Stance (races for endurance) 

correct form (partner describes) 

s|>eed (races) you perform 
Non-locomotion/axlals with others 

vary gestures, body shapes, body parts moving 
Manipulation with others 

lender-follower games 

matching farther, lon&^r, higher, faster, more 

target games comparing accuracy 

throwing, kicking, sending with other body parts 

Rhythms & Dance 

Moving in pairs, 3s, 4s, Troika, Schottische for 3 
Changing shapes, directions, levels, pathways on accented 

beats ^ 
Matching the music and a partner's moves 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Movements matching other 
iw f mirroring (frontfacing) 
e v <tu; matching (side by side) 
evict copying (front to back) 
'Mjct canon tround) (1st, 2nd) 
performed on floor, on apparatus 
doing opposite movements (me high, you low) 
changing level, speed, direction, body shape 
you go first, thf»i I match: climbing, hanging 
balancing alone, together 

Focus: movement comparisons. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Question about likeness/difference in children's movement 
patterns. 

Ask for original movement sequences to be copied. 
( Point out similarities and differences of sequences. 
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ClnillvnRv lo perform exactly like partner, differently from 

partner, v 
/a<>e/ movement variations schmi. 

How Children May Respond 

fxp/am how nKwInKlhosunilMirchfftwnllyfcolsr'ltwastMsy, 
hard"). 

Compart) performance with others (")ohn throw hlither, I 

threw faster"). 
CoopvrMv with others to match, mirror, or copy. 
Am\ly/o own unique patterns ("I always like to go fast"). 
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Controlling aggression 



why do I want to hit Learning Experiences: discovering the limits of force, 
*omelhin K f Games & Sport 

Uogey Hail I 

teacher rolls ball to other end of gym, children try to heat 
it 

roll hoop and try to run through it, throw hall through, roll 

through 
juggling to km?p ball in the* air 
tapping the ImII into air with alternate hands \ 
jumping the shot 
batting a ball off a tee 
kicking/throwing a hall against the wall 
kicking/throwing for distance 
double Dutch, double Irish (rope jumping) 
Tether Ball 

Rhythms & Dance 

Creating a dance showing aggression 
Showing contrast 

stomping/prancing 

punching/recoiling 

exploding/recovering 

bullying/cowarcling 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Shadow boxing 

Punching a hanging ball, jumping on a crash pad 

Racing on scooters 

Twisting on a Twisterboard 

Balancing on a balance board v 

Moving with control throughout the apparatus 

FocUS: channeling aggression into constructive action. 

How Teachers May Use These Activities 

Use music which contrasts heavy/light, angry/happy. 

Set up zigzag course for running, tricycles, or scooters. 

Organize group games which demand cooperation. 

Provide individual ropes for jumping the rope: child doubles 
rope and swings it under his own feet. x 

Discuss possible ways of channeling or controlling aggres- 
sion. , , . 
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How Children May Respond 

( '.rush a balloon by stomping on it, 
Kick, hit at air, 
Mimic' a flnbt Ihoy saw, 
livtviul hit, 

Discuss l>oinn niiul, wanting lo bit somuono, 
/ /o/(/ a nroii|) discussion on controlling force, 



no 



CHAPTER FOUR 

psychosocial 




Self-confidence 



what am I able to do Learning Experiences: establishing challenges for per- 

and willing to try ? fnrniiirue. 

Games & Sport 

lumping for height 

high jump standard 

wand on cones, series = hurdles 
lumping or distance 
Throwing tor 

speed 

distance 
at ( uracy 
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Kit kinn tut 

speed 

•h mi m< y 

(llsUih e 
Running for distant e 

1/4 mile, :\h\, I on .1 tr.u k 

1 Hhvi ounlry, variable dlMant es 

running for h|»ihmI 

2R-yard dash 

hurdles 

KunninK fast anions others as still or moving nhst.u les 
Rhythms & Dam 0 

schottistlu* 
polka 
lour jete 

lloily Control & Gymnastics 

Falling 

. Rolling irf different shapes 
straddle 
curl 
straight 

Vaulting in different body shapes 

lumping on/off/over objects in different body shapes 

Sliding/hanging on different body parts 

Tasks: show your highest balance; a body shape with your 

feet higher than head; a swing, jump and roll; a jump 

with a turn and a roll 
Children set out equipment to show self-confidence in 

balancing 

climbing 

jumping 

swinging 

hanging 

falling 

FOCUS: how willingly children try. 

*c Teachers May Use These Activities 

Mfutture the environment for climbing high, jumping from 
and balancing at the different heights, with differing widths 
and angles of inclination. 



Ne/tH { or m*I out equipment the children have never seen 
il anyone needs help %uu I /io/</ ni/{ Initul il lh*»y do, 

How Children May Respond 

lt\kv usu IutS hiiiul, 

IVfsM at solving a problem, 

Perform with astonishing skill «im< I variations, 

Pi/1 lofit'f/iw novel arrangements of nppornlns, 

lain readily In tiroup names/dances, 

Vo/onfeer soliitlons/iinswors. 



NOif;; It is iuipordtivo th.it the t<\.< her holp tho child fiinl a 
way on and off apparatus either by saying "Put your foot 
hero" or by placing tho child's foot in a secure ploco, Children 
who arc lifted on and off apparatus do not Iwconu? confident, 
competent decision makers. They must bo helped to lake 
responsibility for their decisions and to learn what they can do 
realistically and safely, 



Self-concept 




lit e; tlai iiiH l<> 1 1 y now ones, 

Claims S|H>r! 

( omhm ol locomotor patterns 
w ilk hop 

pm*p hop 
VarialUim 

WcUk-liop with turn 

rumleap with chaise () f { ^ V{ (i()M 

piinp about hop forward 
Variations in kinds of ImIIs to manipulate 1 a hall 

Korf, whiffle, frisbee 

foot, soccer, playground 
Select partner and make up a name with the alum? equip- 

moot 

Rhythms & Dame 

Show opposites 

boldness-cringinK 

fearless-afraid 

success-failure* 

familiar-strange 

good-bad 

happy-sad 
1 Create dance 

The Moving Me 
Ethnic: dances of colt < ;n 

"Oats, Peas, Bean / 
Movements of city and country people 

Body Control & Gymnastics 

Beams of different heights and widths (1/, 2\ 3\ 4\ 5') 
Task: find ways of balancing on one body part, then 

move to another on floor; put the sequence on a beam 
Task: travel in a variety of ways on feet, hands and feet, 

hands then feet; put on the trestle free or ladder 
Task: find spaces and equipment that allow traveling by 

jumping, swinging, hanging, sliding 

Focus: facial expressions. 
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